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INTRODUCTION 



Many of the friends and admirers of 
the late Mr. Watt had long regretted that 
no tribute of national gratitude had been 
paid to a man whose inventions had so 
essentially promoted the prosperity and in- 
creased the resources of the British empire, 
and whose talents and discoveries as a 
philosopher were universally allowed, both 
at home and abroad, to have conferred 
honour upon his country. 



Those feelings were strengthened by the 
recent exhibition of his statue by Chant- 
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rey; not more admirable as an exquisite 
work of grt, than as a i^triHing and charac- 
teristic resemblance ; and by the appear- 
ance, nearly at the same time, of an in- 
teresting, though brief memoir of his life, 
in the last volume of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, to which the beautiful delineation 
of his character by Mr. Jeffrey was sub- 
joined. Time and reflection had contri- 
buted to enhance their estimate of Mr. 
Watt's extraordinary merits, while the be- 
neficial effects of his inventions were every 
day becoming more and more conspicu- 
ous in all parts of the civilized world. 



It was known that the statue was in- 
tended by the present Mr. Watt to be 
placed over his father's remains in the 




parish.church of Hands worth, in Staftbrd- 
shire ; and that another statue, for which 
that gentleman had engaged the same great 
artist, was designed by him to be presented 
to the university and city of Glasgow, as 
a mark of respect to the place where his 
father's talents had been first encouraged, 
and where his great improvement in the 
principle of the Steam Engine had been 
made. But the friends of Mr. Watt were 
decidedly of opinion that it should not be 
left to filial piety alone to commemorate 
genius and talents from which the whole 
community had derived such signal be- 
nefits ; and they, in consequence, formed 
the resolution of erecting an appropriate 
memorial in the metropolis of the British 
empire, by private subscription among 
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themselves. They could not, however, 
divest themselves of the conviction that 
Mr. Watt had peculiar and indubitable 
claims to the highest honours that are ever 
conferred by government on men who have 
deserved well of their country ; and under 
this persuasion, they considered it right to 
make application to his Majesty's mi- 
nisters to sanction a vote of parliament 
for the erection of a suitable monument, 
either in Westminster AbJ!?ey or in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 



To this application a prompt and will- 
ing attention was given by the leading 
members of administration. It appeared 
to accord with their own wishes and 
opinions ; and expectations were for some 
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time entertained of its being carried into 
effect. But no precedent could be dis- 
covered for such a measure, and -mi- 
nisters felt great difficulty in establishing 
one which might eventually place them; 
under the painful and invidious necessity 
of discussing the merits of other eminent 
men, for whom claims might be brought 
forward. In intimating this difficulty, 
they at the same time announced the high 
sense which His Majesty entertained of 
the merits and public services of Mr. 
Watt, and his gracious desire to con- 
tribute a large sum towards the erection 
of a monument by public subscription. 
Ministers likewise expressed their own 
individual wishes to take a prominent 
part in the execution of such a plan ; 
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which supported, as they were convinced 
it would be, by the general concurrence 
of the country, would become a national 
tribute to Mr. Watt's merits, and a perma- 
nent record of the public gratitude. 



To a proposal so honourable to the 
memory of Mr. Watt, his friends gave a 
readv and cordial assent, and as the ses- 
sion of parliament was drawing to a close, 
and many of its members most friendly to 
the measure were leaving town, it was 
resolved to call a public meeting in Lon- 
don, to be held as speedily as circum- 
stafnces would admit. A notice was ac- 
cordingly inserted in the newspapers, and 
addressed by circular, to tbose gentlemen 
who were presumed likely to take an 
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interest in the proceedings. The unavoid- 
able shortness of time prevented the at- 
tendance of many warm friends of Mr. 
Watt from distant parts of the kingdom — 
yet it may truly be said, that a meeting 
more distinguished by rank, station, and 
talent, was never before assembled to do 
honour to genius, and to modest and re- 
tiring worth ; and that a more spontane- 
ous, noble, and discriminating testimony 
was never borne to the virtues, talents, 
and public services of any individual in 
any age or country. 



To present an authentic record of the 
proceedings of that meeting is the object 
of the following pages,— proceedings as 
honourable to the Monarch who pa- 



tronized, as to the eminent statesmen and 
distinguished men who bore a part in 
them; and which must ever prove a 
source of pride and gratification to the 
friends of Mr. Watt. 

C. H. TURNER, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Rook's Nest^ 
Godstone^ Nov. 1, 1824. 



MONUMENT TO MR. WATT. 

A PUBLIC meeting will be held at the 

Freemasons' Tavern on Friday next, the 

18th instant, at one o'clock, to consider 

of the propriety of erecting a monument 

to the late James Watt, as a tribute of 

national gratitude to him, who by his 

genius and science has multiplied the 

resources of his country, and improved 

the condition of all mankind. 

The Earl of Liverpool, K. G. in the 
Chair. 

June 12, 1824. 



PROCEEDINGS 



AT THE 



FREEMASONS' TAVERN. 



BARL OF LIVERPOOL. 

Gentlemen : — We are assembled here 
for the purpose of paying a public tribute 
of respect and gratitude to the memory of 
one of the most extraordinary persons to 
whom our country has given birth. It 
will not be denied that, amongst the bene- 
factors of mankind, there are few who can 
have a greater claim to public gratitude 
than those who have improved the produc- 
tive powers of human industry; and where 
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shall we find in modern times, or I may 
day in any age of the world, such an in-* 
vention as the Steam Engine? Of that 
invention the late Mr. Watt, by his im- 
provements, may be said to have been al- 
most the author. It was by his steady per- 
severance, by the sagacity of his mind, by 
his patient thinking, that he was enabled 
to apply the profoundest principles of 
science to the practical purposes of life ; 
and by abridging human and animal la- 
bour, and increasing the force of mecha- 
nical power, to augment incalculably the 
resources of his own country, and even of 
the whole world. 

Gentlemen : — ^in such an assembly as the 
present, where there must be so many much 
better qualified to descant upon such a 
subject than I am, it would be presump- 
tuous in me to say much of the merits of the 
invention of which Mr. Watt was the author. 



I cannot avoid, however, saying a Uttl^ 
oipon it It has been compared to thp, 
trunk of the elephant, and the compari$oq 
is so far just that there is nothing so sma^l 
and nothing so great that it will npt re^ch. 
It has improved the texture of the mq^t; 
refined manufactures, whilst at ^the same 
time half of the difficulties of navigatioq 
have vanished before it. .Gentlemen.: — we 
havje now no delay in our communications 
with any part of the woi;ld. . Whatever it 
may \}e necessary to communicate^ and tQ 
whatever quarter, be the winds friendly o^ 
be they contrary, the power, of tl^e Stean^ 
Engine overcomes all difficulties. Geor 
tlemen : — I have known in time of war when 
the fate of a campaign, and possibly the 
fate of a war, might depend upon getting 
a fleet out of port— contrary winds have 
prevailed for months, and the whole ob- 
jects of government have been thereby 
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defeated. Such difficulties can now no 
longer exist. Let the wind blow from- 
whatever quarter it may, let the destina- 
tion of our force be to whatever part of 
the world it may, you have the power and 
the means, by the Steam Engine, of apply- 
ing that force at the proper time and in the 
proper manner. 

I will not detain you longer upon the 
merits of this invention ; but I must say a 
few words upon the respected author of 
it, who is the immediate subject of our 
assembling this day, and with whom I have 
the satisfaction of saying I had the honour 
of having some personal acquaintance. 
Grentlemen: — a more excellent and ami- 
able man, in all the relations of life, I 
believe never existed. If he did not meet 
with all the personal consideration to which 
his great talents and great services may ap- 
pear to have entitled him, I ami satisfied it 



was owing to the simplicity of his character, 
to the modesty of his nature, to the absence 
in him of every thing like presumption and 
ostentation; and to the unwillingness to 
obtrude himself, not only upon the great 
and powerful, but even on those branches 
of the scientific world to which he more 
immediately belonged. Gentlemen :— it is 
a satisfaction to me to be able to say so 
much from my own knowledge of the per- 
sonal merits of Mr. Watt His discoveries 
are known to the world, and I trust we 
live in an age too liberal not to feel that if 
those discoveries and that science are ad- 
vantageous to mankind in general, this 
circumstance, so far from diminishing his 
merit in our eyes, must greatly increase it ; 
but at the same time we need not be 
ashamed to say, that if the whole world 
does experience and is likely to experience 
the benefits of the discoveries of Mr. Watt, 
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they are particularly advantageous to the 
country which gave him birth. We can 
never doubt that by our wealth, by our 
capital, by the means which Providence 
has afforded us in being the country which 
has of the whole world the greatest com- 
mand of fuel, we must always have advan- 
tages in the employment of the Steam 
Engine, which can belong to no other 
nation in an equal degree with ourselves. 
When, therefore, we hear stated the dif- 
ferent eflfects it may have upon the ope- 
rations of future war, we may be per- 
suaded that whatever additional discovery, 
grounded on the Steam Engine, may be 
made elsewhere, whatever temporary ad- 
vantages may be acquired by other powers, 
even if such should occur, we may rest 
assured that the permanent advantages of 
this great invention will be felt principally 
in England. 



Gentlemen : — I will detain you no longer ; 
but I cannot close without informing you 
that I am commanded by the King, to 
say that he is most deeply sensible of 
the merits of the individual whose sei;* 
vices you are called upon thia, day to 
recognise, and that he is most anxious 
that there should not be auy subscrip- 
tion in testimony of services like those 
of Mr. Watt in which his name ; should 
not appear. His Majesty has authorised 
me to put down five hundred pounds in 
his name. 



SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

I ought to apologise for rising so 
immediately to address this meeting, but 
as the distinguished person whose memory 
we have met together to honour, owes his 
claims to the gratitude of society to his 
scientific labours, and as he was one of the 
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most illustrious Fellows of that institution 
for the promotion of natural knowledge 
over which I have the honour to preside, 
I consider it as a duty incumbent on me 
to endeavour to set forth his peculiar and 
exalted merits, which live in the recollection 
of his contemporaries, and will transmit 
his name with immortal glory to posterity. 
Those who consider James Watt only as 
a great practical mechanic form a very 
erroneous idea of his character: he was 
equally distinguished as a natural phi- 
losopher and a chemist, and his inven- 
tions demonstrate his profound know- 
ledge of those sciences, and that pecu-' 
liar characteristic of genius, the union 
of them for practical application. The 
Steam Engine before his time was a rude 
machine, the result of simple experiments 
on the compression of the atmosphere, and 
the condensation of steam. Mr. Watt's 
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improvements were not produced by ao« 
cidental circumstances or by a single in- 
genious thought; they were founded on 
delicate and refined experiments, connected 
with the discoveries of Dr. Black. He 
had to investigate the cause of the coid 
produced by evaporation, of the heat oc- 
casioned by the condensation of steam— • 
to determine the source of the air appear*^ 
ing when water was acted lipon by an 
exhausting power ; the ratio of the volume 
of 8team to its generating water, and the 
law by which the elasticity of steam in^ 
creased with the temperature : labour, time, 
<iumerous and difficult experiments, were 
required for the ultimate result ; and when 
his principle was obtained, the application 
of it to produce the movement of ma- 
chinery demanded a new species of in- 
tellectual and experimental labour. He 
engaged in this with all the ardour that 
success inspires, and was obliged to bring 
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all the mechanical powers into play, and 
all the resources of his own fertile mind 
into exertion ; he had to convert rectilineal 
into rotatory motion, and to invent parallel 
motion. After years of intense labour, he 
obtained what he wished for : and at last, 
by the regulating centrifugal force of the 
governor^ placed the machine entirely un* 
der the power of the mechanic, and gave 
perfection to a series of combinations un- 
rivalled for the genius and sagacity dis- 
played in their invention, and for the new 
power they have given to civilised man. 
Upon the nature of this power I can hardly 
venture to speak : so extensive and mag- 
nificent a subject demands a more accom- 
plished and able orator. What is written 
on the monument of another illustrious and 
kindred philosopher, in relation to one great 
work, and a single spot, will apply to Watt 
in almost every part of the empire : — 

^* Si monumentutn requiris circuinspioe.*' 

m 
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And where can we cast our eyes, without 
seeing results dependent upon or connected 
with his inventions ? — Look round the me- 
tropolis, our towns — even our villages, our 
dock-yards, and our manufactories ; exa* 
mine the subterraneous cavities below the 
surface, and the works above; contem- 
plate our rivers and our canals, and the 
seas which surround our shores, and every 
where will be found records of the eternal 
benefits conferred on us by this great 
man. Our mines are drained, their pro- 
ducts collected, the materials for our bridges 
raised, the piles for their foundations sunk, 
by the same power; machinery of every 
kind, which formerly required an immensity 
of human labour, is now easily moved by 
steam; and a force equal to that of five 
hundred men is commanded by an infant, 
whose single hand governs the grandest 
operations. The most laborious works. 
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such as the sawing of stones and Vood, and 
raising of water, are effected by the same 
means which produce the most minute, 
ornamental, and elegant forms. The an- 
chor is forged, the die is struck, the metal 
polished, the toy modelled, by this stu- 
pendous and universally applicable power : 
and the same giant arms twist the cable- 
rope, the protector of the largest ship of 
the line, and spin the gossamer-like threads 
which are to ornament female beauty. 
Not only have new arts and new resources 
been provided for civilised man by these 
grand results, but even the elements have 
to a certain extent been subdued and made 
subservient to his uses ; and, by a kind of 
philosophicalmagicthe ship moves rapidly 
on the calm ocean, makes way against the 
most powerful stream, and secures her 
course, and reaches her destination, even 
though opposed by tide and storm. 
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The Archimedes of the ancient world 
by his mechanical inventions arrested the 
course of the Romans, and stayed for a 
time the downfall of his country. How 
much more has our modern Archimedes 
done ? He has permanently elevated the 
strength and wealth of this great empire : 
and during the last long war, his inventions 
and their application were amongst the 
great means which enabled Britain to dis- 
play power and resources so infinitely 
above what might have been expected 
from the numerical strength of her popu- 
lation. Archimedes valued principally 
abstract science; James Watt, on the 
contrary, brought every principle to some 
practical use; and, as it were, made 
science descend from heaven to earth. 
The great inventions of the Syracusan died 
with him^ — ^those of our philosopher livei 
and their utility and importance are daily 
more felt ; they are among the grand re- 
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suits which place civilised above savage 
man — which secure the tHumph of in- 
tellect, and exalt genius and moral force 
over mere brutal strength, courage, and 
numbers. The memory of James Watt 
will live as long as civilised society exists : 
but it surely becomes us, who have been 
improved by his labours — who ha-ve won- 
dered at his talents, and respected his 
virtues, to offer some signal testimony 
of our admiration of this great man. 
This indeed cannot exalt his glory, but 
it may teach those who come after us, 
that we are not deficient in gratitude 
to so great and sigtial a benefactor : I 
therefore, my Lqrd, beg leave to move, — 
" That the late James Watt, by the 
'^profound science and original genius 
^^ displayed in his admirable inventions, 
^^ has more than any other man of this 
^^ age exemplified the practical utility 
** of knowledge, enlarged the power of 
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** man over the external world, and 
^^ both multiplied and diffused the con- 
^^ veniences and enjoyments of human 
" life/' 



MR. BOULTON. 

My Lord : — I present myself to your 
notice, under the consciousness that though 
I shall occupy a small portion of the time 
of this meeting, I shall need a large share 
of their indulgence, in my endeavours to 
lay before them a few illustrations of the 
genius and character of the individual 
whose merits we are proposing to com- 
memorate. Intimate as were my friend-r 
ship and intercourse with Mr. Watt^ 
through the whole of my life, and great as 
is my veneration of his unrivalled talents 
and merits^ I am aware these considera- 
tions alone would not authorize me in ask- 
ing any portion of the attention of the as- 
sembly I am now addressing : I am in- 
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duced to hope for it solely under the idea 
that my intimate acquaintance with the 
progressive introduction of the Steam En- 
gine, and the application of it to our 
manufactures, may enable me to offer 
some observations connected with this view 
of the effects of Mr. Watt's great invention, 
not falling within the scope of the remarks 
of the distinguished President of the Royal 
Society. The philosophy and science of 
Mr. Watt's great and happy conception 
have placed him in the first rank of the 
philosophers of his day, and his merits in 
embodying the principles of his invention 
in a perfect practical form, so as to render 
them most . conducive to the extension of 
the. nation's wealth, power, and comforts, 
are inferior, only in the next degree to his 
eminept scientific attainments. At the 
period of the construction of the first steam 
engine upon his principles at Soho, the 
intelligent and judicious Smeaton, who had 
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been invited to satisfy himself of the supe- 
rior performance of the engine by his own 
experiments upon it, and had been con- 
vinced of its great superiority over New- 
comen's, doubted the practicability of 
getting the different parts executed with 
the requisite precision ; and augured, from 
the extreme difficulty of attaining this de- 
sideratum, that this powerful machine, in 
its improved form, would never be generally 
introduced. Such was at that period the 
low state of the mechanic arts as fully to 
justify his opinion ; but a school of work- 
men in every relevant branch was speedily 
and successfully instituted, and the forms 
and construction of the machine were per- 
fected with a skill and accuracy till then 
unknown in the execution of large ma- 
chinery. A convenient and efficient in- 
strument was formed, competent to give to 

c 
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every branch of mantiifacture the fujlest 
development; and with the contemporary 
improvements of an Arkwright, a Wedge- 
wood, and of many other distinguished 
manufacturers, several of whom are noic 
before me, assembled to do honour to 
kindred genius ana talents, aro^e a power, 
at once economical, regular, manageable, 
and almost ot illimited force; in a word, 
an agent fitted in all respects to co-operate 
with the skill and enterprise of these 
distinguished men. The most effectual 
adaptation of this machine to the various 
operations of our diversified manufacturing 
establishments was studied and accom^ 
plished ; and what is now almost matter of 
routine, was for a succession of years at- 
tained by the continued efforts of a deeply 
reflecting mind, and by a series of ingeni- 
ous efjperiments and researches through- 
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out the whole scope of British Manufoc- 
ture. In this investigation, Mr. Watt had 
the co-operation of some highly enlight^ 
ened colleagues, to whose merit and exef- 
tions he has paid a just tribute in his Report 
on the Steam Engine. It however is but 
justice to say, that his comprehensive 
mind embraced with like success the 
minutest details and the application of the 
most abstruse science. A power equal 
to that ^hich ^ould require the main^ 
tenance of one hundred thousand horses 
has been furnished from the single esta- 
blishment to which Mr. Watt belonged ; 
and assuming that power to be exercised 
during three hundred days in the course 
of the year,, the saving arising from the 
substitution of steam power in lieu of the 
exertions of the animals themselves, would 
not be less than three millions of ^9ounds 
stei'ling per annum. Extending this cal- 

c 2 
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culation to the whole of the steam power 
produced and used throughout the king- 
dom, we shall be supplied with a clear 
indication to one of the sources of 
power and wealth which have supported 
this nation through its late arduous 
struggle, and which have accelerated 
the renovation of its impaired energies 
with a celerity exciting surprise in every 
reflecting mind. A corroborative infer- 
ence will be derived from a comparison 
of the present and former states of some 
of the leading branches of our manu- 
factures. The rapid extension of the 
cotton-trade has justly been observed, by 
the first authorities, to be unparalleled 
in the commercial annals of any country. 
Iron, of which we were large importers not 
many years since, is now extensively ex- 
ported ; and while the cotton products of 
steam power are carried with advantage 
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to the original site of this Manufacture 
in India, iron made by the same power, 
if unshackled by commercial restric- 
tions, might be placed on the quays of 
Petersburgh in successful competition with 
that of Siberia. I am not therefore, I 
think, incorrect in concluding that the 
fortunate completion and introduction of 
this useful and powerful instrument, in 
conjunction with the contemporary ef- 
forts and talents of many of our distin- 
guished manufacturers, encouraged and 
animated as they are by the enlightened 
policy of our Government, have pro- 
duced an era in our manufactures and 
trade unexampled in any state or age, and 
one that will confer a conspicuous distinc- 
tion on this country in the history of em- 
pires. I am not either, I trust, ascribing 
an undue share of this prosperity and pre- 
eminence to the genius and merits of my 



late friend, Mr. Watt; and though I can- 
not divest myself of partiality for the me- 
mory of an individual, with whom I fanow 
it was esteemed by my father one of the 
highest distinctions of his life to have been 
associated ; and the inheritor of this senti- 
ment, if possible, still more deeply im- 
pressed, I anxiously hope I shall not be 
deemed to haVe been improperly influenced 
by this feeling in seconding the resolution 
moved by the learned President of the 
Royal Society. 



MR. HUSKISSON. 

My Lord : — a task has been assigned 
to me at this meeting, which, I am fully 
aware, would have been far more ably 
and successfully executed by some one of 
those, who have done me the honour to 
put into my hands the resolution with 
which I shall conclude. Several of those 
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gentlemen had an ad vantage^ which I cau- 
npt boast, that of having been personally 
^cqu9.inted With the late Mr. W^tt, of 
Jiaving ec^oyed his confidence anci^ friend- 
ship, and of haying observed, more^nearly 
than myself^ the apj>licatiQn and pro- 
greas of tho^e ; wonderful discoveries, and 

« 

scientific inventions, by which he has so 
greatly benefited his country and the 
world. • 

But, gentl^n^^en, however ill qualified l 
may he fully Jto; appi^eciate the merits of 
Mr. Watt, howfiver inadequate I feel my- 
self to do justice to my own sentiments in 
this respect, I cannot but be gratified that 
I have a. public ^opportunity to bear my 
humble acknowledgment of gratitude for 
his services, and of respect for his me- 
mory. 

Gentlemen : — whether, abstracting our- 
selves for a moment from all considera- 
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tions of country, we look as men to the 
benefits which Mr. Watfs inventions have 
imparted, and are still imparting, to the 
whole race of man ; or whether, as mem- 
bers of that great and powerful community 
of which he was a member, we confine our- 
selves to contemplate the special benefits 
which he conferred upon this country, — 
his great discoveries must stand equally 
jpntitled to our highest admiration. As 
Englishmen, we cannot behold the re- 
sults produced by his genius, without 
a lively sense of joy that we belong to 
the same country to which he belonged, 
and without an individual feeling of gra- 
titude that he lived at a time which 
allows us all to participate in the benefits 
which he was the selected instrument, 
under Providence, of introducing among 
mankind. 

If, gentlemen, there be any individual 
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who can doubt whether Mr. Watt be en- 
titled to rank in the first class of the bene- 
factors of mankind, that individu^pl, let him 
belong to what station of society he may, has, 
I think, not justly estimated the influence of 
improvements in physi<^al and chemical 
science upon the moral condition ^f 
society. I apprehend no man can doubt 
the bene6cial effect of that influence, 
more or less, in all - civilized countries. 
But, in my view of the subject^ there is^ 
no portion of the globe, however remote, 
where the name and flag of England are 
known, where commerce has carried her 
sails, and begun to introduce the arts of 
civilization, which does not^ derive some 
advantage from Mr. Watt's discoveries. 
The economy and abridgment of labour, 
the perfection and rapidity of manufac- 
ture, the cheap and. almost indefinite mul- 
tiplication of every article which suits the 
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lotmif/Jtbe convenience, or the wants of 
mankind/ ape all m- many means, of create 
ing. in ^n evm, bui Htde advanced from 

• 

the savage stKte, a taste for improvienient ; 
of fMBing in their bosoms a feeling of bew 
wants and new desires; of showing them 
tl|^ possibility . of satisfyjiiig those wants 
and those desires.; and thereby of calling 
into action th^ JD)ost powerful stimulant^ 
and Meady motive, to advancement in the 
" scale of the civilized world. Are not the re- 
^lote islands of the Pacific Ocean become a 
happy proof of the truth of this position ? 
The same race which» less than half a century 
ago, murdered and devoured our intrepid 
but unfortun^ navigator. Captain Cook, 
have, within that short period, become ac-^ 
quainted with many of the comforts of life, 
and made a greater progress, perhaps, to- 
wards improvement, than remains for them 
to onake, in order to entitle themselves to 
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be admitted into the rank of civilized na- 
tions. Much of this hajlpy change may, I 
grant, be ascribed to the bene v(|||^nt and 
indefatigable exertions of ih€ minivers of 
Christianity ; but if these islanders be'nbw 
clothed in the productions of English in^ 
dqstry, — if they have adopted our woolly 
and our linens, instead of their own rude 
dress (or rather np dress), — if in their ha- 
bitations are to be found many useful ^ 
articles of English manufacture, instead of 
their own barbarous utensils, — let it not be 
supposed that the increased facility of sup- 
plying their wants has not been one power- 
ful mqans of exciting their desire to pro- 
cure these enjoyments. If tl^ Steam En- 
gine be the most powerful instrument in 
the hands of man, to alter the face of the 
physical world, it operates, at the same 
time, as a powerful moral lever in forward- 
ing the great cause of civilization- We 
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cannot, therefore, recall to our recollection 
the invention of the Steam Engine, and 
follow that invention through all its con- 
sequences, without feeling the beneficial 
influence of this discovery upon all na- 
tions, from those most advanced, to those 
ifbich have made the least progress, in the 
arts and refinements of life. 

The benefits which this discovery has 
conferred upon our own country, as they 
are more extensive, are also more obvious. 
If this were the proper place, and if I were 
not afraid of trespassing too long upon your 
time, I could trace those benefits in their 
detailed progress and operation. I could 
show how much they have contributed not 
only to advance personal comfort and 
public wealth, by affording to industrious 
millions the facility of providing for their 
individual wants, by means which directly 
conduce to the general power and greatness 
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of the state, but also to the general diffusion 
of a spirit of improvement, a thirst for in- 
struction, and an emulation to apply it to 
purposes of practical utility, even in the 
humblest classes of the community. But 
it cannot be necessary to enter upon so 
wide a range with the enlightened meetii^ 
which I have now the honour of addressing. 
Looking back, however, to the demands 
w:hich were made upon the resources of 
this country during the late war, perhaps it 
is not too much to say, at least it is my opi- 
nion, that those resources might have failed 
us, before that war was brought to a safe 
^d glorious conclusion, but for the crea^ 
tions of Mr. Watt, and of others moving in 
the same career, by whose discoveries those 
resources were so greatly multiplied and 
increased. It is, perhaps, not too much 
to say, that, but for the vast accession thus 
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iftiperceptibly made to the geriernl wealth 
of* t«b- empire, we might have been 
driven to sue for peace, before, in the 
march and progress of events. Nelson 
had put fofth the last energies of his 
naval genius at TrUfalgar, or, at any rate^ 
before Wellington had put the final seal 
to the security of Europe at Waterloo. 
If, therefore, we are now met to consider 
of placing a monument to the memory of 
Mr. Watt beside the monumenW' of those 
who fell in the splendid victories of the 
last war, let it not be said that there is no 
connexion between the services 6f this 
modest and unobtrusive benefactor of hi& 
country, and the triumphs of the heroes 
which those monuments are destined to 
commemorate. 

I own that the UKinument about to be 
proposed to Mr.* Watt appears to me to 
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be one of those acts of public dutyy to 
which ev.ery Englishman of a cdltivdftdd 
mind, following the munificent examplfe'bf 
the soveyeign, should be anxious to con- 
tribute. In doing so, he will^ indulge fiot 
only a feeling of gratiltade, but the cheer- 
ing hope of exciting a ipiflt of emula- 
tion in others ; and an honest pride, in re- 
flecting that he belongs to the same com- 
munity of which this highly-gifted genius 
was a megnber, and to the age in which be 
lived. 

Long as I have already detained the 
meeting, I cannot sit down without adding 
one or two short remarks. It has been 
often said, that many of the great disco- 
veries in science are due to accident; but 
it was well remarked by the President of 
the Eoyal Society, that this cannot be the 
case with the principal discovery of Mr. 
Watt. Long and scientific research and 
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application alone could have enabled him 
to create his Steam Engine. Again, it has 
frequently happened that those philoso- 
phers, who have made brilliant and useful 
discoveries, by watching the phenomena of 
the physical worldt the combinations of 
chemistry, or the mysterious workings of 
organic life, have only been able to turn 
their discoveries to the purpose of averting 
evils threatening, and often destroying, 
the precarious tenure of human existence. 
Thus Franklin disarmed the thunderbolt, 
and conducted it innocuous through our 
buildings, and close to our fire-sides— thus 
Jenner stripped a loathsome and destruc- 
tive disease of its virulence, and rendered 
it harmless of devastation — thus the present 
President of the Royal Society (of whom 
it is difficult to say whether abstract science 
or practical life has been most benefited by 
his discoveries) sent the safety lamp into 
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our mines to save (as its name implies) 
their useful inhabitants from the awful 
explosion of the fire-damp. But the dis- 
covery of Mr. Watt went further ; he sub- 
dued and regulated the most terrific power 
in the universe ; that power which, by the 
joint operation of pressure and heat, pro- 
bably produces those tremendous convul- 
sions of the earth, which inu moment sub- 
vert wholecities,andalmost change the face 
of the inhabited globe. This apparently un- 
governable power Mr. Watt brought into a 
state of such perfect organization and disci- 
pline (if I may use the expression), that it 
may now be safely manoeuvred and brought 
into irresistible action — irresistible, but still 
regulated, measured, and ascertained— or 
lulled into the most complete and secure 
repose, at the will of man, and under the 
guidance of his feeble hand. Thus one 

D 
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man directs it into the bowels of the earthy 
to tear asunder its very elements, and bring 
to light its hidden treasures ; another places 
it upon the surface of the waters, to con- 
trol the winds of heavdn, to stem the 
tides, to check the currents, and defy the 
waves of the ocean ; — a third, perhaps, and 
a fourth, are destined to apply this mighty 
power to other purposes, still unthought-of 
and unsuspected, but leading to conse- 
quences, possibly, not less important than 
those which it has already produced. 

It is, gentlemen, in the contemplation 
of the wonderful, but most beneficial 
change which this single invention has al« 
ready effected in the world,-~in the anti-* 
cipation of the dtill further changes which 
it may effect, that I feel most forcibly my 
own want of power to do justice to my sen- 
timents on this occasion, and that I gladly 
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relieve myself from any further prosecu- 
tion of the attempt by proposing to you 
the following Resolution : 

" That those benefits, conferred by Mr. 
" Watt on the whole civilised world, have 
** been most experienced by his own coun- 
" try, which owes a tribute of national 
^^ gratitude to a man who has thus ho* 
^^ noured her by his genius, and promoted 
" her well-being by his discoveries." 



SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

jLord Liverpool, and gentlemen: — I 
rise to perform the duty which has been 
allotted to me in seconding the resolutioii 
which has just been proposed, i am per- 
fectly aware how needless it is for me to 
address you after what you have heard 
from persons of whom each had some pe- 
culiar claim on your attention. But even 
if I could be silent without disrespect to 
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you, I will own that I should find it dif- 
ficult to decline what I consider as so high 
an honour as that of taking a part in the 
present proceeding. 

The character of Mr. Watt has already 
been presented to you in a double point 
of view. Had he been only a discoverer in 
science, his name would have been im- 
mortal in the annals of philosophy. Had 
he been only a fortunate inventor in the 
useful arts, his name would have marked 
an epoch in the progress of ingenious in- 
dustry* But when we consider him as 
combining both these characters; when 
we consider him as a great discoverer, 
who applied the results of his own philo- 
sophical discoveries to the purposes of 
human life, so as to convert an obscure 
and neglected engine into a power which 
has beneficially changed the face of the 
world, I think I may safely join my voice 
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to those more powerful voices which have 
preceded me, in affirming, that no man 
ever had a more evident claim to be ho- 
noured by his country, and reverenced by 
all generations. 

The debt of science has been eloquently 
paid by the President of the Koyal Society. 
No man now living is so well entitled to 
appreciate great discoveries ; and no man's 
presence can more strongly remind others 
of the honours, and (if need be) of the re- 
wards which are due to those who apply 
their great discoveries to the immediate ser- 
vice of their country. The debt of the state 
has been becomingly paid by the ministers 
of the crown, who have truly told you that 
those vast inventions which arc in due 

* 

time to become the property of all man- 
kind, served in the first instance to mul- 
tiply the resources of our own country, to 
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arm her with new strength, to enable her 
to sustain more arduous and perilous con- 
tests than any in which she had been be- 
fore plunged, and to rouse the energy and 
talent of others who were excited by the 
genius of Watt, to follow, though at a di- 
stance, in the footsteps of their master. 

The President of the Board of Trade has 
justly and happily described the moral 
power of these physical discoveries ; their 
effect, not only in spreading among the 
humblest classes of civilised communities 
what were formerly the ornaments and 
luxuries of the rich, but in benefiting those 
savage tribes who seem at first sight beyond 
the reach of those benefits conferred on 
civilised men, by presenting new gratifica^ 
tions to them, accessible even to their 
poverty; by awakening new desires, in- 
spiring new faculties, and insensibly, as it 
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were, tempting them into a career of im^ 
provement from which they appeared to 
be for ever debarred. 

It may be presumptuous in me to add 
any thing in my own words to such just 
and exalted praise. Let me rather borrow 
the language in which the great father of 
modem philosophy, Lord Bacon himself, 
has spoken of inventors in the arts of life. 
In a beautiful though not very generally 
read fragment of his, called the New At- 
lantis, a voyage to an imaginary island, 
he h&s imagined an university, or rather 
royal society, under the name of Solomon's 
House, or tfie College of the Six Days' 
Works; ^nd among the various buildings 
appropriated to this institution, he describes 
a gallery destined to contain the statues of 
inventors. He does not disdain to place 
in it not only the inventor of one of the 
greatest instruments of science, but the 
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discoverer of the tise of the silkworm, and 
of other still more humble contrivances 
for the comfort of man. — ^What place would 
Lord Bacon have assigned in such a gal- 
lery to the statue of Mr. Watt ? Is it too 
much to say, that, considering the mag- 
nitude of the discoveries, the genius and 
science necessary to make them, and the 
benefits arising from them to the world, 
that statue must have been placed at the 
head of those of all inventors in all ages and 
nations ! In another part of his writings, 
the same great man illustrates the dignity 
of useful inventions by one of those happy 
allusions to the beautiful mytliology of the 
ancients, which he often employs to illu- 
minate as well as to decorate reason. " The 
dignity,'' says he, " of this end of endow- 
ment of man's life with new commodity 
appeareth, by the estimation that antiquity 
made of such as guided thereunto ; for 
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whereas founders of states, lawgivers, ex- 
tirpators of tyrants, fathers of the people, 
were honoured but with the titles of demi- 
gods, inventors were ever consecrated 
amongst the gods themselves */' 

It has been justly observed, that no in- 
vention equally great and useful ever 
sprung so much from the science of the 
inventor as the application of the power 
of steam. It is, doubtless, this peculiarity 

* The sequel of this passage is singularly applicable 
to the nature of Mr. Watt's service: — ** And if the or- 
dinary ambitions of men lead them to seek the am- 
plifications of their own powers in their countries^ and a 
better ambidon hath moved men to seek the amplification 
of the power of their own countries amongst other 
nations ; better again and more worthy must that aspir- 
ing be which seeketh the amplification of the power anck* 
kingdom of mankind over the world ; the rather because 
the other two prosecutions are ever culpable of much 
perturbation and injustice: but this is a work truly 
divine, which cometh in aura leni without noise or ob- 
servation.'* — Fragments of Valerius Terminus, on the In- 
terpretation of Nature. 
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which exalts the name of Mr. Watt above 
most of those who went before him. But 
it may be considered from a higher point 
of viewy as marking the advancement of 
the human mind, and justifying hopes of 
its farther progress. The improvements, 
great and valuable as they are, which have 
owed their origin to fortunate circum- 
stances and to the unscientific sagacity and 
ingenuity of individuals, are irregularly 
scattered over a long series of ages. It is 
impossible to reduce their progress to any 
definite and precise laws — you cannot fore- 
tel with certainty that one discovery will 
soon be followed by others : at most, you 
can only trace a faint outline of the ge- 
neral advances of mankind. But it is 
otherwise with scientific discoveries ; they 
show that knowledge has reached that 
period of maturity when she becomes fruit- 
ful. Every such discovery is the parent 
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of future discoveries; — every advance so 
made gives us a clearer view of the re* 
mainder of the road, and we may venture 
in some degree to conjecture what is to 
come, by looking back on what has been. 
Sixty years only (how short a period in the 
history of philosophical invention !)— sixty 
years only have passed since the great dis- 
covery of Wattr Scarce forty years have 
elapsed since it has been reduced to prac- 
tice on an extensive scale. You have 
heard from_ a gentleman *, in whose pre- 
sence it is delightful to take a part in this 
national homage, the mighty effects which 
it has produced in that little time. It has 
been calculated by a most ingenious fo- 
reigner (M. Dupin), that the power of the 
Steam Engines in England alone, which 
are managed by thirty-six thousand men, 
would have been sufficient in eighteen 

• Mr. Boulton. 
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houris to raise the great pyramid of Egypt, 
which is said to have cost the labour of 
one hundred thousand men for twenty 
years. If we survey the face of the 
globe, we see the same discovery every 
where ;— wherever we turn our eyes, from 
^he Missouri to the Ganges, the earth is 
already covered with monuments of the 
genius of Watt. The summits of the An- 
des are crossed by his machines ; — the 
mines of Mexico are about to yield a more 
abundant produce under the mighty action 
of the power which he has revealed. The 
seas and rivers swarm with those new ves- 
sels which we owe also to his genius, for it 
was he who rendered it possible to apply 
steam with advantage to jiavigation. It 
was but the other day I heard that the 
vast rivers of South America are to be 
navigated by Steam Vessels, and that the 
savages, who crawl in the marshy forests of 
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Guiana, will soon be roused to a sort of 
stupid amazement by the sight of vessels 
making their way against the stream of 
the Orinoco, without any visible impulse 
from nature or from human labour. 

If such has been the result of a single 
discovery in sixty, or rather in forty years, 
what may not sanguine hope whisper to 
itself of the probability of approaching 
improvements ? Had any man predicted 
in 1784 what we have seen accomplished 
by the genius of Watt, his prophecy would 
have appeared more extravagant than the 
most brilliant visions of futurit}^ in which 
we could now indulge. In contemplating 
such glorious victories of intellect over 
Nature, I own I sometimes venture to 
cherish trembling hopes of physical and 
even moral improvements, which I should 
not dare to expose to the eye of the scorner. 
I cannot but believe that glorious things 
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yet lie hidden in the unopened volumes of 
the destinies of man. — ^Let me add, that the 
alliance of philosophy with the useful arts 
is not only of great value to society, but 
in more than one respect of the utmost 
importance to science itself. The Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society will allow me 
to say, that every manufactory may thus 
become in some degree a school of ex* 
perimental philosophy. No experiments 
are so decisive as those processes, which 
being performed for personal advantage, 
can only be continued while they are suc- 
cessful. There are no other means of 
showing the palpable utility of knowledge 
to the most ignorant, and of rendering it 
respectable to the grossest and rudest of 
men. Thus it becomes popular; it is spread 
through a greater number of undeTstand^ 
ings ; it visits minds which, though doubt- 
less possessing their proportion of acute- 
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ness and vigour, would not otherwise have 
been lifted above the most vulgar concerns 
of mere animal existence. The chances of 
the advancement of science are increased 
in proportion to the additional number of 
intellects engaged in its cultivation. The 
collective understanding of mankind is in- 
vigorated, their talents are excited by com- 
petition and collision, and their minds are 
elevated by a glimpse, however imperfect, 
of higher objects. These reflections were 
very strongly impressed on my mind when 
in company with my learned friend neat 
me *, I lately went to visit the Mechanics' 
Institution — a species of establishment first 
founded at Glasgow, by Dr. Birkbeck, 
and lately introduced into the capital by 
the same very meritorious person. I was 
present at a lecture delivered there to 
eight hundred working mechanics, on the 

* Mr. Brougham. 
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laws of attraction ; a subject, apparently, 
(though only in appearance) far remote 
from their occupations. Their appearance 
exhibited all the sobriety, cleanliness, and 
comfort, which are the happy marks of 
contented industry ; and they listened with 
as much intense attention and evident in- 
telligence as could be shown by an au- 
dience of philosophers. When the lecturer 
came to explain the important law accord- 
ing to which the force of attraction de- 
creases in proportion to the squares of the 
distances, the interest of the audience 
seemed to become stronger, until when he 
had at length completed his illustrations 
as well as his proofs, an unanimous plaudit 
burst forth from the delighted audience, — 
the pure fruit of pleasure, in seeing the 
new truth then for the first time revealed 
to their understandings. A more intel- 
lectual plaudit never arose from any as- 
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sembly of men — it was an applause worthy 
of reasonable beings, for it could only have 
arisen from the comprehension of a new 
and sublime truth. If it had not been 
perfectly understood it could have given 
no pleasure. I was struck and even affected 
by the consideration, that within a century 
of the death of Newton, in the capital 
which he honoured by his residejacc, his 
most sublime discoveries could be thus ren- 
dered intelligible and delightful to eight 
hundred working mechanics. I could not 
look on that body of men without reflect- 
ing on the importance of casting the seeds 
of knowledge into their minds, and how 
much these new votaries of science may 
contribute to strengthen and enrich their 
country, while they spread improvement 
and enjoyment over the world. Every 
principle disclosed to them, every acces- 
sion to their knowledge, every stimulant 

E 
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applied to their faculties, may produce 
consequences yet unimagined, in the soli- 
tudes of New Holland, or even in the un- 
explored deserts of Africa. 

We have survived a prejudice prevalent 
among speculative men, though in itself 
shallow and vulgar, that knowledge loses 
some part of its dignity when it becomes 
directly useful ; and we are now convinced 
with Bacon (who was assuredly not in- 
fluenced by any defect of fancy or eleva- 
tion), that science is ennobled, not de- 
graded, by bringing forth a numerous pro- 
geny of useful arts. We have survived, 
also, another prejudice equally vulgar, 
though of an opposite kind, which induces 
some to undervalue the elegant arts, as if 
they also were not useful. We may con- 
tinue to distinguish between the fine arts 
and the useful arts, but we must not op- 
pose them. It is as absurd to question 
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the genius of Watt, as to doubt the useful- 
ness of Chantrey and Lawrence. The fine 
arts must always be useful. The useful arts 
may often exhibit the same beauty and 
greatness which are displayed in the fine. 
Wherever an original mind produces new 
combinations of thought and feeling, 
whether its means be words or colours, or 
marble or sound, or command over the 
mighty agents of Nature ; whether the re- 
sult be an epic poem, or a statue, or a 
Steam Engine, we must equally reverence 
those transcendent faculties to which we 
give the name of genius. 

I rejoice at seeing here, on this occasion, 
some of the friends and companions of 
Mr. Watt, and many of that enlightened, 
ingenious, independent, and upright class 
of men, the manufacturers of England ; 
who will consider this meeting as a public 
solemnity in honour of the useful arts, as 

E 2 
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a just honour paid to their respectable 
body, in the person of him who was in- 
disputably at their head. The descend- 
ants of Wedgewood, and Arkwright, and 
Eennie, cannot behold with indifference 
the honours paid to the memory of Watt 
In reflecting on the qualities which are 
often common to the fine and useful arts, 
I feel pleasure that the proposal to honour 
the memory of this great man should be 
made in the year in which a gallery 
of paintings is for the first time opened 
in this greatest of cities, not for the splen- 
dour of monarchy or the dignity of aristo- 
cracy, but for the cultivation and gra- 
tification of the whole people of England. 
I also draw a happy augury for our 
success from the circumstance that our 
design is undertaken at the moment when 
we have seen the genius of Chantrey draw 
forth from marble the lineaments of wis- 
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dom and benignity which once marked 
the living countenance of Watt. 

MR. BROUGHAM. 

My Lord and Gentlemen : — I cannot 
but feel, in common with those who have 
addressed you, the honour of being per- 
mitted to take a part in these proceed- 
ings, by proposing a resolution, which 
has for its purpose, to embody in a prac- 
tical form the sentiments entertained, I 
trust unanimoosly; "by this meeting. I 
presume that I owe . this distinction to the 
circumstance of having been a humble, 
though a zealous promoter, in conjunc- 
tion with a worthy and learned friend 
of mine (Dr. Birkbeck), whom I saw a 
little while ago in this place, of the 
institution alluded to by my honourable 
friend who preceded me, the' object of 
which is to bring science within the 
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reach of the humblest artisan in this 
country, and the eflFect of which in 
all probability will be, to draw forth 
many a man of genius from the most 
numerous and important class of so- 
ciety, to follow in the footsteps of him 
whose name, once obscure, now shines 
forth with so brilliant and so useful a 
lustre. 

But there is another ground upon which 
I presume to address this meeting. I had 
the happiness of knowing Mr. Watt for 
many years, in the intercourse of private 
life ; and I will take upon me to bear a 
testimony, in which all who had that grati- 
fication I am sure will join, that they who 
only knew his public merit, prodigious as 
that was, knew but half his worth. Those 
who were admitted to his society will 
readily allow that any thing more pure, 
more candid, more simple, more scru- 
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pulously loving of justice, than the whole 
habits of his life and conversation proved 
him to be, was never known in society. 
One of the most astonishing circumstances 
in this truly great man, was the ver- 
satility of his talents. His accomplish- 
ments were so various, the powers of his 
mind were so vast, and yet of such universal 
application, that it was hard to say whether 
we should most admire the extraordinary 
grasp of his understanding, or the accuracy 
of nice research wiiSi which he could bring 
it to bear upon the most minute objects of 
investigation. I forget of whom it was 
said, that his mind resembled the trunk 
of an elephant, which can pick up straws 
and tear up trees by the roots. Mr. 
Watt in some sort resembled the greatest 
and most celebrated of his own inven- 
tions ; of which we are at a loss whether 
most to wonder at the power of grappling 
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with the mightiest objects, or of handling 
the most minute ; so that while nothing 
seems too large for its grasp, nothing 
seems too small for the delicacy of its 
touch ; which can cleave rocks and pour 
forth rivers from the bowels of the earth, 
and with perfect exactness, though not 
with greater ease, fashion the head of 
a pin, or strike the impress of some curi- 
ous die. Now those who knew Mr. Watt, 
had to contemplate a man whose genius 
could create such an engine, and indulge 
in the most abstruse speculations of phi- 
losophy, and could at once pass from the 
most sublime researches of geology and 
physical astronomy, the formation of our 
globe, and the structure of the universe, to 
the manufacture of a needle or a nail ; 
who could discuss in the same conversa- 
tion, and with equal accuracy, if not with 
the same consummate skill, the most for* 
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bidding details of art, and the elegances 
of classical literature ; the most abstruse 
branches of science, and the niceties of 
verbal criticism. 

There was one quality in Mr. Watt which 
most honourably distinguished him from 
too many inventors, and was worthy of 
all imitation; he was not only entirely 
free from jealousy, but he exercised a 
careful and scrupulous self-denial, and 
was anxious not to appear, even by ac- 
cident, as appropriating to himself that 
which he thought belonged in part to 
others. I have heard him refuse the ho- 
nour universally ascribed to him, of being 
the inventor of the Steam Engine, and call 
himself simply its improver; though, in 
my mind, to doubt his right to that ho- 
nour would be as inaccurate as to question 
Sir Isaac Newton's claim to his greatest 
discoveries, because Des Cartes in mathe- 
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matics, and Galileo in astronomy and 
mechanics, had preceded him ; or to deny 
the merits of his illustrious successor, be- 
cause galvanism was not his discovery, 
though before his time it had remained 
as useless to science as the instrument 
called a Steam Engine was to the arts 
before Mr. Watt. The only jealousy I 
have known him betray was with re- 
spect to others, in the nice adjustment he 
was fond of giving to the claims of in- 
ventors. Justly prizing scientific discovery 
above all other possessions, he deemed the 
title to it so sacred, that you might hear 
him arguing by the hour to settle dis* 
puted rights; and if you ever perceived 
his temper ruffled, it was when one man's 
invention was claimed by, or given to, 
another ; or when a clumsy adulation 
pressed upon himsel^f that which he knew 
to be not his own . 
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It is fit that we should now act in this 
spirit of justice towards him, and dis- 
charge as far as we can our debt of grati- 
tude, by erecting a monument to his me- 
mory. — To perpetuate his name, indeed, 
there needs no monument of perishable 
materials ; it will be as lasting as that ele- 
ment which he subdued to the use of man ; 
but at least, by consecrating his renown 
in the eyes of the people, we may hold 
forth his example to others in that rank of 
life from which his genius taught him to 
rise, and demonstrate that a man of ta- 
lent in humble life cannot more certainly 
command the gratitude of his country than 
by devoting himself to pursuits which tend 
towards the common benefit of mankind. 
And I think I may add in reference to the 
last part of the resolution, with which I 
am about to conclude, that this memorial 
of our admiration cannot be more fitly 



placed than within walls raised to that 
religion which teaches universal peace, and 
with a peculiar care cherishes the rights of 
the poor. If in old times the temples 'of 
false gods were appropriately filled with the 
images of men who had carried devastation 
over the face of the world, surely our 
temples cannot be more worthily adorned 
than with the likenesses of those whose 
triumphs have been splendid indeed, but 
unattended by sorrow to any; who have 
achieved victories, not for one country 
only, but to enlarge the power and in- 
crease the happiness of the whole human 
race : — I move, 

** That a monument be erected to the 
•• memory of the late Mr. Watt in the 
" Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, or in 
" the CoUegiatis Church of Saint Peter, 
" Westminster, and that a subscription 
*' for that purpose be forthwith opened." 
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MR. LITTLETON. 

My Lord Liverpool and Gentle- 
men : — ^You will easily give me credit when 
I assure you that it is with extreme dif- 
fidence I offer myself to your attention 
after the gentlemen you have heard this 
day ; but still so great is my admiration of 
Mr. Watt's talents and character, that I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of 
occupying your time a few moments while 
I second the resolution which, you have 
just^ heard put For certain I am, that 
among those records of individual distinc- 
tion and of national fame contained in that 
sanctua^ which has been refer^ to in 
the resolution, there will be none, the jus- 
tice and propriety of which the English 
public and the whole world will more will- 
ingly acknowledge, none that will be in- 
scribed with a name to which Englishmen^ 
in the natural spirit of national rivalry and 
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pride will more fondly point, than to that 
which shall bear upon it the name of 
Watt; for never, hitherto, has there ex- 
isted a country in the world that could 
boast of having given birth to a man, who, 
by the sole force of his own philosophic 
genius, has conferred such benefit, not 
only upon his own country, but upon 
mankind at large, as have resulted from 
the inventions of Mr. Watt Although 
the grand invention of the separate con- 
denser in the Steam Engine may be dated 
so far back as sixty years ago, yet it 
was not till the year 1784 that its adapta- 
tion to rotatory machinery was perfected ; 
and it is from that period we may trace all 
the great results that have followed to our 
country and to the world. 

I have been anxious to procure some 
data on which to form an estimate of the 
probable number and power of the Steam 
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Engines in this island ; and I am assured 
that the data upon which M. Dupin has 
founded his calculations are nearly accu- 
rate. It is stated by him, that the amount 
or number of Steam Engines in England 
is somewhere about ten thousand. Tak- 
ing these on an average to be equal to 
twenty-horse power each, we have 200,000 
horses acting together for the total force 
employed in manufactories, mines, &c. 
during a period of from ten to twenty-two 
hours in each day. There must be at least 
from two to two and a half sets of horses 
kept to perform a work of this description, 
which would raise the total number equi- 
valent to the ten thousand Steam Engines 
to from four to Jive hundred thousand horses! 
The difference of cost between the coals 
consumed by these engines and the keep, 
&c. of the above number of horses, would 
amount to above Jifteen millions of pounds 
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sterling annually. And if this calculation 
was carried farther, so as to set before you 
an idea of the annual saving in human la- 
bour through the medium of these 10,000 
Steam Engines, the result would be so pro- 
digious as to be hardly credible to any 
one. My lord, as the representative of 
that county which witnessed the earliest 
and most extensive application of Mr. 
Watt's invention, it has frequently oc- 
curred to me to reflect on the prodigious 
change which, in a few years, almost with- 
in my own memory, has been wrought on 
the face of that country. By the agency 
of Mr. Watt's inventions, minerals have 
been raised with a facility and in an 
abundance adequate to the supply of every 
part of the world ; by the power of Mr. 
Watt's mind, lands which had lain waste, 
or were occupied by a solitary tenantry, 
have been covered with towns, daily ex- 
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tending their limits, and uniting with each 
other, and the whole face of the country is 
seen glowing with industry, intelligence, 
and wealth. Surely, then, it is due ;tliat 
we should take some pablic step to re- 
cord our gratitude for such services. Had 
Mr. Watt been living, such a measure, 
gentlemen, would have been unnecessary. 
You have heard from those who had the 
happiness of his personal acquaintance, 
that in his manner and habits of life he was 
one of the simplest of men. Equally de- 
void of ostentation and of jealousy, he was 
in all the affections of the heart one of the 
kindest and most philanthropic of his kind. 
He ambitioned no other monument than 
that which his own genius had created. 
He aimed at no other reward than the con- 
sciousness that no man in former times had 
promoted to an equal extent the wealth 
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and power of his country, or contributed 
so largely to improve the condition of 
his fellow-men. But we have a duty 
to discharge. We owe it to his son, 
to his relatives, to his friends, above all, 
we owe it to ourselves, that we should 
unite in recording our sense of the ines- 
timable value of the benefits we have re- 
ceived from him. It is incumbent upon 
us as a nation to proclaim to the world that 
it is in the production of such characters 
that we place our chief pride. I beg 
leave, my Lord, to second the Reso- 
lution. 



THE RIGHT HON. MR. SECRETARY PEEL. 

Although, gentlemen, no one feels 
more strongly than I do, that so far as hu- 
man intellect can do justice to the merits 
of Mr. Watt, that that justice has been 
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done, and that it is perfectly hopeless in 
any one, and perhaps presumptuous^ to at- 
tempt to add to what has fallen from those 
who have addressed this assembly, yet, I 
trust, from the peculiarity of my situa- 
tion, I may be heard for a few moments. 
I say the peculiarity of my situation, be- 
cause I differ from those who have pre* 
ceded me in this respect, — that I belong 
to that very numerous class of persons 
who have derived a direct personal be- 
nefit from the important discoveries of 
Mr. Watt Gentlemen, I am one of those 
who derive all that they possess of worldly 
prosperity from the honest industry of 
others; and that man must have a base 
and ungenerous mind who upon such an 
occasion as this (such an awful and 
affecting occasion), could refuse to ac- 
knowledge his origin and his obtiga- 

f2 
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tioDs with any other feelings than those of 
satisfaction and pride. 

The branch of industry of which 1 am 
particularly speaking, is that fruitful source 
of our national wealth — the cotton manu- 
facture of this country. 

That manufacture, important as it was 
before, received new life and spirit from 
the discoveries of Mr. Watt. 

I believe that it was in the year 1790 
that the first Steam Engine, which applied 
a rotative power to machinery, was 
erected in the town of Manchester. 

Before that period, the cotton manufac- 
ture had been chiefly carried on in remote 
and, comparatively speaking, inaccessible 
places. 

It was dependent for its support either 
upon animal power, or upon unassisted 
nature ; but the inventions of Mr. Watt 
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gave it an energy . which effected a com- 
plete revolution in the trade. It was trans- 
ferred from vdld and thinly inhabited dis- 
tricts to the centre of population and in- 
dustry. Each branch of the trade, which 
before had been separately carried on, is 
now brought together ; and so perfect is the 
combination, that I understand it is pos- 
sible to see within the same room, and in 
an inconceivably short space of time, every 
process conducted, by which the raw pro- 
duce is transformed into the most beautiful 
fabric that adorns the female form. 

When I recollect what has taken place 
in that county since the year 1790, in the 
short space of thirty years— when I look at 
the individual fortunes that have been 

made the new towns that have sprung 

into existence — the thousands of human 
beings that have been bom, who, but for 
the discoveries of Mr. Watt, would never 
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have seen the light, 1 am lost in admira- 
tion, not so much of the powers of mind of 
Mr. Watt, as of the dignity of human na- 
ture, which is ennobled by discoveries like 
these, that give subsistence and dispense 
comfort to thousands, while they widen the 
limits and add to the strength of the em- 
pire. 

It is, therefore, my Lord, with the most 
heartfelt satisfaction that I give my warm- 
est support to the proposition for erecting 
a Monument to the memory of so great a 
man. I feel an obligation to him from 
higher considerations, than those of the 
wealth to which he may have contri- 
buted. I feel the class of society from 
which I derive my origin exalted and ho- 
noured, by possessing such a man among 
its ranks. 

I hope the result of this meeting will be 
even to improve upon that suggestion of 
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Lord Bacon, which has been noticed by 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

I hope that, to inventors like Mr. Watt, 
we shall have no separate gallery appro- 
priated in which we may perpetuate their 
fame ; but that the same dome which now 
covers the monuments of the warrior, and 
of the poet, and of the statesman, of those 
whom I must consider Concordes aninue^ 
will protect also the memorials which a 
grateful nation may raise to the men who 
have perfected the arts of civilised life, 
and have thus done lasting honour to their 
country. 

The Resolution was then put by the 
noble Chairman, and carried unanimously. 



THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

My Lord and Gentlemen: In 
moving this Resolution, which has been 
placed in my hands, it would ill become 
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me to attempt to add to the eulogy which 
you have already heard on the distin- 
guished individual whose genius and 
talents we have met this day to acknow- 
ledge. That eulogy has been pronounced 
by those whose praises are well calculated 
to confer honour, even upon him whose 
name does honour to his country. I feel 
in common with them, although I can but 
ill express that intense admiration which 
the bare recollection of those discoveries 
must excite, which have rendered us fami- 
liar with a power before nearly unknown, 
and which have taught us to wield, almost 
at will, perhaps the mightiest instrument 
ever intrusted to the hands of man. I feel, 
too, that in erecting a Monument to his 
memory, placed, as it may be, among the 
memorials of kings, and heroes, and states- 
men, and philosophers, that it will be then 
in its proper place ; and most in its proper 
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place, if in the midst of those who have 
been most distinguished by their useful- 
ness to mankind, and by the spotless inte- 
grity of their lives. 

Gentlemen, it is obvious that, in order to 
carry your intentions into full effect, it will 
be necessary to commit the management 
of this work to persons qualified, by their 
acquirements and knowledge, to superin- 
tend its execution in such a manner as may 
do justice to your enthusiasm and to the 
object in view. I beg therefore to move, 

" That a Committee (of which you will 
** hear the names hereafter) be appointed 
" for this purpose/' 



MR. FRANKLAND LEWIS. 

I am aware that the honour of being 
called upon to second this resolution has 
been conferred upon me for no other rea- 
son than because I had the good fortune 
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to be acquainted with Mr. Watt in private 
life. I rise therefore under impressions, 
which I am sure must be deeply felt by 
all those around me who were his personal 
friends, and which incline me rather to ex- 
press the delight and satisfaction with which 
I have listened to the Just eulogies which 
have been pronounced upon his name, than 
to attempt to add to them by any feeble 
words of my own. It would indeed be a gra- 
tifying duty to dwell on his excellent qua- 
lities, and the benefits which he has conferred 
on mankind ; and if I could at this moment 
be induced to do so, I might be encouraged 
in the attempt by the recollection of the pe- 
culiar mildness of manner and benevolence 
of disposition which distinguished that la- 
mented individual, and prevented persons 
of inferior capacities from being over- 
whelmed in their communications with 
him, by the extent of his knowledge and 
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the superiority of his mind. There is no- 
thing more true in what has been said of 
him to-day than that they who have looked 
at Mr. Watt only in the light of a philo- 
sopher and an inventor, know in reality 
but a small portion of the worth and ex-- 
cellence with which he was adorned: 
amcmgst other qualities, he was distin- 
guished by an intense power of thought, 
which was alike upon all the various sub- 
jects to which his extended studies and 
cultivated taste were constantly applying 
it. I perceive, however, that 1 am falling 
into needless repetition, and will content 
myself with bearing my testimony to the 
perfect accuracy of that admirable record 
of his character for which we are indebted 
to the pen of Mr. Jeffrey. It must to many 
persons have appeared to be a flattering 
eulogy ; it is, in fact, no more than a plain 
unexaggerated statement. 
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With this consciousness of Mr. Watt's 
merits, and of the benefits he had conferred 
on mankind, it had occurred to many per- 
sons towards the close of his life, that the 
public had been slow in acknowledging 
the services he had rendered ; and I my- 
self, in common with others, more than once 
openly expressed my wishes that some 
mark of public gratitude might be be- 
stowed on him in his lifetime. That this 
object was not effected is attributable 
rather to the circumstances of the times 
than to a tardiness in recognizing Mr. 
Watt's services. It must not be forgotten, 
that Mr. Watt did not long survive that 
protracted and eventful contest in which 
this country was for so many years en- 

gaged with the disturbe, of thereof 
Europe ; and whilst that contest lasted, the 
attention of the public was directed, and its 
honours chiefly bestowed, on those who 
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were struggling, at the hazard of their 
lives, to extend the glory and to secure the 
liberties of their country. That contest, 
however, has been fortunately closed. Our 
attention is now turned to pacific objects, 
and in contemplating the gratifying spec- 
tacle which this country now affords ; its 
peaceful, orderly, and hourly increas* 
ing industry, the effects and example of 
which are felt in the remotest corners of the 
habitable globe :— who is ^ere who does 
not see, that for the power which sets all 
this in motion we are indebted to the dis- 
coveries of Watt ? It is to this period, 
therefore, and to the present circumstances 
of the country, that the due estimation of 
his services must necessarily belong. 

The Committee, whose names are about 
to be read, will have the grateful task of 
preparing a Monument which may, if pos- 
sible, be worthy of his fame. They will, no 
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doubt, succeed in executing a work alike 
honourable to the feelings and creditable 
to the taste of the country. It will, how- 
ever, be rather a testimony of our admira* 
tion, and a tribute of our gratitude, than 
a means of prolonging his memory : the 
hands of man cannot construct a monu- 
ment so durable as the name of Watt 



LORD LIVERPOOL. 

Before proposing this Resolution, I 
wish to state that I hold in my hand a 
letter from Mr. Canning, in which that 
right honourable gentleman regrets that 
he is unable to attend, owing to a press 
of public business ; and states his cordial 
approbation oi the purpose of the meet^ 
ing, and his desire of giving it every 
effect 

The Resolution being then put by the 
noble Chairman, was carried unanimously. 
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MR. WEDGEWOOD. 

My Lord Liverpool, and Gentlemen : 
— I am perfectly aware that I have no sort 
of claim to present myself to your notice, 
except that of having been selected in the 
course of the arrangements usual on such 
occasions, to make a motion ; and I shall 
not trespass upon your time by entering 
upon the subject before the meeting, be- 
cause, by so doing, I could only weaken 
the effect of what you have heard. I beg 
leave, however, to express the pleasure 
that I feel in being the organ, as the tem-« 
porary representative of the body to which 
I belong, the manufacturers of Great Bri-« 
tain, of conveying to your Lordship their 
thanks for the honour your Lordship has 
done them, in presiding this day on an 
occasion so interesting to them; and 1 
trust I may be farther allowed to indulge 
myself, in the expression of my personal 
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gratitude, and my respect and admiration 
for the great man whose memory we are 
met to celebrate : — I move 

^^ That the thanks of this meeting be 
" given to the Right Honourable the Earl 
" of Liverpool, &c. &c/' 



MR. WILBERFOaCE. 

My Lord : — Although I abundantly 
participate in the sentiments and feelings 
which have been so powerfully expressed 
by those who have gone before me, and 
rejoice in the opportunity with which I am 
honoured of publicly declaring my sense 
of the claim of that extraordinary man, 
the late Mr. Watt, to the admiration and 
gratitude of his country, the duty which I 
have to discharge is not so much that of 
paying to his character my willing tribute 
of applause, as to express the satisfaction 
which I feel in seeing the first minister of 
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the crown occupying the chair this day, as 
the just representative of ^ur gracious 
sovereign ; and at the same time that he 
expresses his own feelings, conveying to 
us those of his royal master. I congra- 
tulate you, my lord, on the proof you 
hereby afford, that you recognise the just 
use to be made of superior rank and sta- 
tion. Well, indeed, does it become your 
lordship to come forward on the present 
occasion ; and in your sovereign's name, 
as well as in your own, to call upon the 
nation at large to testify the respect that 
is due to the character of that great man, 
whose claims to public distinction we are 
now commemorating. The duty you have 
to perform, my lord, is no less, I am per- 
suaded, enforced on you by the sense of 
duty, than it is congenial to your personal 
feelings : for as one who from your public 

G 
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station cannot but take a peculiar interest 
in the well-being and prosperity of your 
country, you cannot but delight in ac- 
knowledging the superior merits of Mn 
Watt, and his just claim to the honour we 
are now about to assign to him. For his 
extraordinary talents were not exerted for 
his own advantage or reputation only, but 
have already been, and are likely to be to 
a still greater extent, conducive to the pro- 
sperity and aggrandisement of his country. 
It has been truly remarked, that praise is 
doubly valuable when it proceeds from one 
who is himself eminently deserving of it : 
and it has been Mr. Watt's peculiar good 
fortune on this day to verify the remark. 
His services have been this day celebrated 
by those who are peculiarly well qualified 
to appreciate their value. The President 
of the Royal Society in particular, in spe- 
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cifying Mr. Watt's claims to distinction, 
and in explaining the nature and merits of 
his inventions, pursued his course with 
such admirable distinctness and perspi* 
cuity, as to shed a light all around him in 
his progress, and to make persons as little 
conversant as myself with scientific sub- 
jects feel for the time that they clearly 
understood the nature and merits of his 
diiscoveries. It was stated to be one of the 
honourable peculiarities of Mr. Watt's cha- 
racter, that he was a stranger to that jea- 
lousy which it has been too often humi- 
liating to detect in men of high reputation > 
and it has been delightful to find the same 
spirit pervading the meeting this day, and 
especially to have heard such a full mea- 
sure of commendation bestowed on Mr. 
Watt, by one who has himself attained 
such just and honourable distinction, and 
to whom on a future, may it be a distant 
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day ! posterity will assign the same honours 
which he now calls upon us to pay to a 
departed brother in the paths of philoso- 
phical invention. 

May I be permitted also to express a 
gratification of another kind which I can- 
not but feel in witnessing the proceedings 
of this day. I see myself surrounded by 
men of the most opposite political opi- 
nions ; by those whom the different judg- 
ments they form of public events^ whose 
different views of national interest, too 
commonly lead them into contention and 
debate ; how gratifying is it to find, that 
when such a duty as is this day to be per- 
formed, all political distinctions are for- 
gotten ! We seem to rise into a higher 
region of light and truth, of genius and of 
science, where none of those passions 
darken, and none of those baser emotions 
discompose the atmosphere, that are gene- 
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rated in the scufflings of the vale below^ ; 
without a discordant opinion, we gladly 
unite in recognising and applauding that 
merit which raised its proprietor to wealth 
and glory ; which difiused its genial influ- 
ence throughout the country at large, 
and, while in a thousand channels of in- 
dividual industry, it multiplied the com- 
forts of individuals, it added to the stock 
of national wealth and greatness. It is the 
glory, my lord, of the country in which we 
live — a glory to which in the whole history 
of tJie world no country was ever . before 
entitled in so eminent a degree, that indi- 
viduals, by the honourable exercise of their 
own superior talents and virtuous industry, 
may rise from obscurity and poverty to 
the highest rank and the most abundant 
affluence. To those who are acquainted 
with the fortunes of many of the public 
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men of our own day, it cannot be neces* 
sary for me to specify instances of this 
kind which must at once occur to their 
recollection. It is gratifying to reflect that 
we live in a country in which we may 
point to the man, who^ next to tibie king upon 
the throne, occupies the highest station 
in the community, and say with truth, that 
it was not by obsequiousness and servility, 
by court-favour or political intrigue, that 
he rose to his high rank and his splendid 
fortune, but, through the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, on the honourable exercise of his 
own faculties ; and, as was truly remarked 
by my honourable friend who preceded me, 
it is a delightful consideration, that many 
a man in a humble and obscure situation, 
may be cheered and animated in his toil- 
some and exhausting course, by calling to 
mind that the same paths to distinction are 
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opeB to himself also, by which others be- 
fbl^ kim have ascended to greatness and 
to glory* 

My lord,it is to the free Constitution of 
this country, it is to the enjoyment of 
liberty in the administration of equal law9, 
that we owe these distinguished privileges; 
Bad long may a gracious Providence per- 
mit them to diffuse among us the same 
blessings, and to supply similar instances 
of successful exertion ! — My lord, the very 
office in which we are nowengaged will tend 
powerfully to animate our countrymen to 
similar efforts ; and I doubt not that the 
honour we are now paying to the memory 
of Mr. Watt, will have the effect of calling 
forth fresh exertions of genius and utility, 
which some successor of your lordship, at 
some future meeting, may acknowledge. I 
could even specify living artificers of their 
own and their country's glory, who may 
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one day be honoured with similar expres- 
sions of applause. I might anticipate the 
day when an eulogium shall be pronounced 
on the magnificent labours of aBennie^ and 
the exquisite sculpture of a Westmacott. 
May we also in every instance^ my lord^ be 
able, in commemorating the claims to di- 
stinction of our superior men, to state, as I 
^understand from those who enjoyed the 
privilege of being personally acquainted 
with Mr. Watt was eminently the case in 
this instance, that they may be not more 
eminent for the superiority of their ments^l 
•powers than for their amiable character in 
private life. This will stamp additional 
value on the reputation of those who are 
the objects of public admiration; and 
when we shall contemplate the Monument 
of national gratitude that is to be erected 
in memory of this great man, in the place 
in which we record the names of the bene- 
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factors and glories of their country, it 
will be gratifying to reflect, that he who 
is the object of our present celebra- 
tion, was not only respected in public, 
but esteemed and beloved in private life. 
Let me then again congratulate your 
lordship on the office you are this day 
called upon to perform — an. office, in 
the performance of which you will alloi^ 
me to say, you receive honour while 
you confer it I rejoice that by taking 
the chair on this occasion, you give a 
proof that you have recognised the true use 
to be made of rank and influence : that they 
are given not merely for private enjoyment, 
but that they may be employed in such ser- 
vices as you are this day rendering. As 
the representative of your sovereign, you 
could not, I am persuaded, be employed 
in any office in which his feelings were 
more in unison with your own, than in 
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praising the extraordinary man on whose 
merits you have this day pronounced your 
eulogiums : thereby inviting your country- 
men in general to travel in the same 
paths to honourable distinction ; remin/d- 
ing them^ by the example this day dis- 
played to their view, that they live in a 
oommimity in which the blei»iiig of Pro. 
"evidence may redder them also the instru- 
ments of prcsnoting their country's benefit» 
and their own glory and honour ;— let them 
but have the same claims to distinction, 
and they will reap the same reward. 

The ]%Qsolution was then put, and carried 
unaniinously. 

BARI« Of KIVERFOOI.. 

Gentlemen, I have ojply now to return 
ycN^i jny sincere thanlui fon the honour yon 
have done me, ai^l U> assure you that ap 
honour C4;>uld have been co<iferred upon 
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me that I could have valued more than 
beiog placed in the chair on the occasion 
of our meeting here this day. Gentlemen, 
I will not detain you by entering further 
into the subject of this meeting. I have 
already testified my humble sentiments to 
the merits of Mr. Watt. I was certain, in- 
deed, that with respect to these merits 
there could be no difference of opinion ; 
and it is a gratification to me to feel now, 
what I hope I shall feel on every other 
similar occasion, that where the interests 
of science, and of the fine arts, and of 
genius are concerned, there is no per- 
son more desirous to promote them than 
myself. 

I took the liberty of announcing to you 
at the beginning of the meeting, the com- 
mand which I had received from His Ma- 
jesty. I am sure it cannot surprise you 
that he who on every occasion of his 
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life has proved himself to be the pa- 
tron and friend of science and the fine 
arts, should desire that his name may 
be conspicuously brought forward upon 
the occasion of our meeting here this 
day. I shall now conclude this meeting 
by requesting, that subscriptions may be 
opened; and that I am commanded by 
His Majesty, as I have already stated, to 
put down his name for 500/., and I beg 
you will accept from me, as President, 
100/. 



NAMES OP THE COMMITTEE 

FOR THR 

ERECTION OF A MONUMENT 

TO THB LATB 

JAMES WATT. 



The Earl of Liverpool, K.G- 

The Earl of Aberdeen, P. A. S.S. 

Right Hon, Geo. Canning, M.R &c. &c. 

Right Hon. F. Robinson, M.R &c. &c. 

Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. &c. &c. 

Right Hon- Wm. Huskisson, M.P. &c. &c. 

The Hon. Heneage Legge, M.P. 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart M.P. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. P.R.S. 

Sir James Graham, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Sir John Wrottesley, Bart. M.P. 



Sit James 

Henry Brougb^n- B^ 
J w.Ctoket.EMl'*'^- 

T T Kennedy. »«1- «-^ 
E. ,. litfleton, m- M.?- 



Esq* 



W«. ^Vilbetforce, ^q- W'^' 

Sam. Boddington, Esq. 
Charles Babbage, ^^ 
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H. H. Birfey, Esq. 

Geo. H. Barker, Esq. 

M. R. Boulton, Esq. 

John Bolton, Esq. 

W. T. Brando, Esq. Sec. R.S. 

William Clayfield, Esq. 

Rev. John Corrie. 

John Dalton, Esq. 

James Davies, Esq. 

William Cotton, Esq. 

Peter Ewart, Esq. 

Kirkman Finlay, Esq. 

Francis Freeling, Esq. 

Geo. H. Freeling, Esq. 

Rev. T. Lane Freer. 

Benj. Gott, Esq. 

Charles Hatchett, Esq. 

Wm. Henry, M.D. 

J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. Sec. R.S. 



